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REVIEW. 



CoKSiDXJtdTiONS oir NxoBO Slavery, illustrative of the Actual Condi- 
tion of the Negroes in Demerara, ^c. By Aziexasdes. M'Dok- 
KELJC, Esq. Secretary to the Committee of the Inhabitants oj De- 
merara. — London, 1824. 

From the period in which the detestable traffic in African 
■lares was abolished, in the year 1806, through the zealous 
exertions of Mr. Wilberforce, and under the benevolent aus- 
pices of Mr. Fox, various plans have been in agitation, for 
improving the condition of the poor negroes in the West 
Indies, and finally accomplishing their complete disenthral- 
ment. It is much to be regretted, that. In such measures, the 
great mass of the people of these countries have taken no 
aerioos interest. Remote from the opulent and selfish marts 
of West India trade; hearing not the groans, nor witnessing 
the sorrows, of thousands of their unfortunate fellow-men; 
many most benevolent and excellent persons are unafiected 
by the distant claims of humanity, whose spirits would rise 
with indignation at even a single act of oppression in their 
native land. Whenever the subject of slavery, indeed, is 
casually mentioned in society, they are by no means sparing 
in their reprobation of the odious system; but, as there is no 
immediate interest or object to keep alive their attention, the 
feeling passes away, and is forgotten. The great contest, 
therefore, between self-interest and humanity, has always 
been kept up by the West India proprietors and merchants, 
and their dependents and connexions, on the one side — and by 
the enemies of oppression, in Parliament, and near the seat of 
Government, on the other. In this controversy, as in all 
others of such mighty magnitude, much misrepresentation has 
taken place, on both sides. The colonists and their partisans 
have unsparingly charged their opponents with gross igno- 
rance, fanatical views, or wilful mis-statements; and the abo- 
litionists, in return, have heaped upon their adversaries, (he 
most astounding accusations of cold-blooded, wanton, and 
avaricious cruelty. These exaggerations are more to be 
lamented, than wondered at. It is the very nature of bene- 
volence, in its anxiety to relieve distress, " to leap at conclu- 
sions," without due consideration of the premises from which 
they are deduced ; and to look upon every man that recom- 
mends a more tedious or more cautious mode of procedure, 
as either designing or heartless. Hence, particular instances 
of gross and wanton barbarity, on the part of some colonists, 
or their managers, have been brought forward as sufficient io 
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establish charges of cruelty against the whole body of West 
India proprietors. This mode of reasoning, which deduces 
general principles from particalar facts, is neither logical nor 
just. Even admitting that the colonist, from the constant 
sight and contact of slavery, may gradually become less alive 
to the degradation and sorrows of humanity; we are by no 
means inclined to believe, that every proprietor of slaves is 
necessarily a monster of cruelty, and utterly destitute of every 
humane and generous sentiment. We are acquainted with 
several colonists, who, after many years' residence in the 
West Indies, have returned to their native country, with all 
the kindlier feelings of nature fresh about them. In all rela> 
tions, domestic or social; in charities, private or public, we 
know no men more amiable or more liberal. We cannot 
believe that these men ever were heartless and remorseless 
oppressors; for, knowing the influence of habit, it seems to 
US nearly as easy " for the leopard to change bis spots, and 
the Ethiopian his skin," as for a man long accustomed to sel- 
fishness and cruelty, to become, all at once, generous, charita- 
ble, and humane. In making these observations, we wish it 
to be distinctly understood, that we do not in the smallest 
degree vindicate the odious despotism of slavery. We only 
desire to maintain, that, even under a system at otter variance 
with the soundest principles of reason, and the best feelings 
of the human heart, the kindlier sentiments of nature ope- 
rating in the breasts of individuals, correct, in a considerable 
degree, the monstrous evils that might be expected to arise. 

In these views, we have been strengthened by the perusal 
of Mr. M'DonneWs very able work; though we confess that, 
for several reasons, we took it up with considerable anxiety. 
The author is a young gentleman, a native of Belfast, and the 
member of a family distinguished, in alt its branches, for in- 
tellectual endowments and liberal opinions. We could not, 
therefore, begin to read his book, written upon the unpopular 
side of a question so important, without some apprehension, 
that a residence of several years in a land of slavery might 
have blighted the growth of more generous sentiments, and 
led him to entertain views of which his friends could not have 
approved. We were the more apprehensive on this subject, 
because the publication had been favourably noticed by 
" Blackwood's Magazine "^a work equally degraded by its 
illiberality on all public questions, and by Ms utter contempt 
for the courtesies and charities of private life. We had not 
read far, however, before our minds were entirely relieved. 
Mr. M'Donnell has not written a vindication of slavery, in 
the abstract; nor has he attempted to justify the indefinite 
continuance of the system of slave-labour, even in the West 
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Indies. He freely denounces the prmciple of slavery, as 
equally inhuman and unjust; he deplores the evils and mise- 
ries which it has produced; be wishes to see the stain finally 
erased from the character of Britain ; and proposes a plan for 
the gradual accomplishment ot that great object. He con- 
demns, however, the hasty and undigested -measures of our 
theoretical abolitionists at home, as founded upon the grossest 
ignorance of the feelings, principles, habits, and circumstances 
of the slave population in the colonies; and endeavours, not 
unsuccessfully, to show, that, if carried into eflfect, they would 
immediately ruin all West India proprietors, and eventually 
sink the slaves themselves into deeper and more hopeless 
degradation. But it is only fair to permit the author to ex- 
plain his own views. He saj's in the Preface; — 

" I cannot be uncoDscious of the digcouraging nature of the task; 
the theme is unwelcome; and perhaps the greatest difficulty a West 
Indian advocate encounters, is, not to escape being judged partially, 
but to get a hearing at all. A very little reflection teaches me, that 
such a state of things is far from surprising ; and that the voice of 
popular opinion so loudly expressed is, in principle, not only natural 
but laudable. Who is there, we may ask, who, when the term slave 
is mentioned, does not feel his generous sympathy at once aroused, 
associated as it is in his memory with the period when, on reading 
some tale of oppression, his youthful bosom first heaved with ardent 
indignation at the cruel conduct of unrelenting tyranny ? Or, in more 
mature age, who is there that does not know, that all that the senate 
could ever boast, either for genius or eloquence, has been arrayed to 
mitigate the sufferings of the unfortunate African ? Far be it from 
my intention to raise an effort to check those feelings, founded on 
one among the noblest of our sentiments, that of a desire to pro- 
tect the weak from the oppression of the strong. It must be per- 
fectly apparent, that we have not now to argue upon slavery in the 
abstract : the question is in every respect different from what it was 
at the period of the abolition of the trade ; a great mass of popula- 
tion inhabits the colonies, and the object is naturally to pursue the 
best line of policy for promoting their welfare. This is what I have 
considered ; and I think it can be made apparent, that the negroes 
are not that degraded, miserable set of beings they are so generally 
supposed to be ; and also, that the measures destined for their ame- 
lioration or future freedom, evince but little knowledge of the sub- 
ject, either as taken locally or philosophically. To abolish slavery 
judiciously and effectually, we must be perfectly acquainted with the 
various principles and relations connected with it; we must know 
abstractedly the nature of its rise, progress, and natural terminations 
if we do not, we shall inevitably be disappointed in the result of our 
projects of improvement. In this fundamental basis of proceeding, 
I must acknowledge I differ entirely from the views of the African 
Institution. It will be for the public to decide between us ; all that 
I request is, an unprejudiced judgment." 
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The body of the work is divided into thirteen chapters; and 
we have great pleasure in saying, that, throughout, it bears the 
marks of an enlightened, candid, and philosophical tnind. 
When we consider that the author is still a very young man, 
and that his attention must have been chiefly directed to mer- 
cantile pursuits, we have really been surprised by the perusal of 
his book, which is well written in every part; and which, in 
very many places, for close reasoning, sound deductions, and 
enlarged views, would not discredit the most celebrated poli- 
tical economist of the age. The confidence reposed in him, 
by his brother colonists of Demerara, is a flattering testimonial 
to his merit; and we are persuaded, that the work under con- 
sideration will more essentially serve their interests, than any 
which has issued from the press for many years. It is written 
in a spirit of moderation, which will cause it to be read. We 
cannot avoid contrasting it with a pamphlet, very lately pub- 
lished, on the same side, by Mr. James Macqueen, the editor, 
we believe, of the " Glasgow Courier." This person, we have 
been told, resided for many years among slave-drivers; and we 
can well conceive, from the manner in which he wields his 
pen, that he could have applied the cat-o^ -nine-tails with ex- 
traordinary vigour. Whilst he " brands the assertions of the 
anti-colonists as direct and positive falsehoods^" and speaks 
of " the rude assaults and machinations of a band of political 
speculators and interested enthusiasts, as dangerous as ever 
embarrassed the proceedings of any Government, or tortured 
any enlightened nation" — it is well for Messrs. Clarkson, Ste- 
phen, and Macaalay, that they are not within reach of the 
ancient and powerful instrument of reformation. This over- 
grown pamphlet of 223 pages is modestly addressed to Lord 
Liverpool; and we hope his Lordship has read the first twenty 
pages, which must have been quite sufficient to disgust him 
with the writer, if not with the cause. Had the colonists 
many sach Jriends as the Glasgow editor, their enemies would 
have but little trouble in the contest. 

Mr. M'Donnell is an advocate of a very different descrip 
tion ; never offensive, often convincing, and always discreet. 
Were it not that lengthened reviews are inconsistent with the 
nature of our work, we .should willingly give extracts from 
his different chapters; but, limited as we are in space, we 
most confine ourselves chiefly to a general view of his argu- 
ments and illustrations; and we can assure our readers, that, 
if they wish to obtain information respecting the state and 
prospects of the slaves in our colonies, they will be much 
gratified by consulting the book itself. 

The author commences by proving, that various Acts of 
Parliament give the colonist a complete right of property in 
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fi{g slaves; and hence be infers, that it would be an act of in- 
justice to emancipate them, without giving the proprietor a 
ftiir equivalent. This may be all fair and incontrovertible 
mercantile and political reasoning; but we confess that it is a 
subject on which we have not patience to reason. Our indigo 
nation does not leave us cool enough for argument, when we 
tear it asserted, that one human being has any right either to 
the person or services of another, except by voluntary com- 
pact. We believe, with our eloquent countryman, " that man 
was never made to be the properlyof man ; that, wherever God 
has given the form of man, whatever may be the complexion, 
he has given also the feelings and the rights of man; and 
that, when, through pride and insolence of power, one human 
creature dares to tyrannise over another, it is a power usurped, 
and resistance is a duty." When Parliaments passed such acts, 
they went beyond their authority; they trenched upon the 
prerogatives of the Deity; they disgraced the nation over 
whose interests they presided. It is idle to talk of such things 
being required by policy, to keep up the balance of power: 
that which is contrary to the eternal principles of equity and 
humanity, can never be justified by any expediency whatever. 
We repeat it. Parliament went beyond its authority, when 
it delivered up the unfortunate African to the cruel and ava- 
ricious grasp of the West Indian planters; and what it had 
no right to give, they had no right to receive, nor can they 
have any right to retain. And, however the horrible features 
of the system may have been softened by time, or their de- 
formity worn off by familiarity, we do believe that the awful 
crimes and sufferings of those western settlements, will event' 
ually draw down, upon every nation concerned in them, some 
signal mark of the Divine displeasure* 

Mr. M'Donnell next proceeds to show the importance of 
the colonies to the mother country, both in a mercantile and 
political relation; and in this, we think, he completely suc- 
ceeds. That the British Empire might have been as great as 
it now is, and much more virtuous, had it never possessed the 
colonies, we firmly believe; but so many of those things which 
are now considered as only the ordinary comforts of life, are 
connected with our transatlantic possessions, and so many 
persons subsist by traflSc in them, in various shapes (hat we 
conceive any sudden and material change in our WfSt India 
relations, would be followed by disastrous consequences to 
these countries. In many things, besides questions of politi- 
cal economy, it is better to bear with an existing evil, which 
is gradually working its own cure, than to risk the conse- 
quences of an instantaneous and violent reaction, by indis' 
creet attempts to change, all at once, the habits of individuals, 
and the customs of society. 

2 u 
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We pass over the chapter in which the author endeavours 
to prove, " that the British West Indies exercise no monopoly 
in the price of sugar," as, though well written, not likely to 
interest the general reader; and we come to the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth chapters, which we look upon as the essential and 
important part of the work; and which, we think successfully, 
establish " the unlikelihood of the Negroes merging into a 
free peasantry, working for hire." There are in our West 
India settlements about 800,000 slaves; a large majority of 
whom have been born in the colonies. Now, it would be 
idle to talk of sending such a multitude to their own country ; 
for in reality they have no country. The only alternative, 
therefore, is to emancipate them where they reside; and, giv- 
ing up all claims of property on the settlers, the question is, 
would the slaves themselves be benefited by the change ? are 
they really in a condition to make a profitable use of their li- 
berty? would their habits be improved, or their comforts aug- 
mented? On this point, we think Mr. M'Donnell's views are 
founded upon a correct estimate of human nature; strength- 
ened, no doubt, by his opportunities of observing the peculiar 
characteristics of the Negroes. He justly remarks — 

" That the wants of men, beyond a certain point, are entirely rela- 
tive. In every country, a man endeavours to accommodate himself 
to that state of things with which his fellows, placed in the same 
scale of society as himself, are contented. As a state advances in 
prosperity, many additional articles of consumption present them- 
selves, which, to be enjoyed, call forth the continual exertions of the 
working classes. We may illustrate the idea still more particularly: 
a labourer in England requires a cottage fitted out in a respectable 
manner, and possessing a variety of comforts ; his clothing likewise 
is decent ; and his wife or his daughter makes her appearance on 
Sunday, neatly attired in a dress which perhaps costs a considerable 
sum of money. On the other hand, in more remote parts of the em- 
pire, say in the western counties in Ireland, a labourer dwells in a 
wretched hovel, and when any of his family go to chapel their whole 
covering is, probably, not worth two shillings. The custom of the 
one country would make it highly discreditable and shameful for a 
man to allow his house and bis family to be neglected as in the other ; 
and, on the contrary, supposing the Irishman had the money, he would 
remain idle, and allow it to run out, still living in his accustomed 
manner — the example of the Englishman would never enter his 
thoughts, or, if it did, it would only be ridiculed as aiTectation and 
folly. 

" Now we have already supposed that a slave can in one month's la- 
bour procure what will serve him for the year. Let us ask what is 
the next thing he would wish to enjoy ? In the fearlessness of truth, 
and as the basis on which I intend to draw all my conclusions, I 
answer, the privilege of being idle. To suppose he will work 
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the whole year, he must, of course, at the expiration of that period, 
have laid by the produce of eleven months' labour. Now the ques- 
tion is, what will he do with the money he gets for this ? Man does 
ftot seek money for the sake of itself, but for what it will purchase. 
Will he incumber himself with useless apparel ? or decorate his hut 
«tth a Brussels carpet, or procure a silver utensil for the purpose of 
cooking his mashed plantains? Will his possession of such superflu- 
ous articles be are compence, in his mind, for toiling from morning to 
night the whole year through ? I should think not : those are artifi- 
cial wants, of which he yet knows not the use ; and if that be the 
case, nothing can be more easily shown, than that, though men were 
perfect saints as to religion and propriety of morals, they never could 
be expected to merge into peasantry working for hire. It is obvious, 
no man ever yet worked of his own accord for the sake of working ; 
it is always with the design of purchasing something in exchange for 
the produce of his labour. 

The author supports his position by showing, that, even in 
these countries, the working classes are always most idle, 
profligate, and ready to enter into conabinations, when food 
is cheap, and employment plenty. He then inquires — 

" To what, then, does all this lead us ? To a conclusion the most 
obvious and important, — that men will not work without compulsion; 
that compulsion is of two kinds, the coercion of a master, and the 
dread of starvation ; and that, in a country where the abundance of 
food puts the latter stimulant out of the question, the ground, if cul- 
tivated at all, must be cultivated by the system of slavery. If this be 
a harsh view of human nature, I cannot help it : we are frequently 
mortified to find that a more enlarged acquaintance with things, and 
the cold precepts of philosophy, totally destroy the more generous 
sympathies of the heart. 

" The question is then reducible to a narrow compass; we have simply 
to consider which is better, — the present industry of the West Indies, 
or a savage life. If the busy and cheerful scenes of the former are 
preferred, I do believe the abolitionists will find it difficult to justify 
or palliate their precipitancy. Speediness must give way to certainty. 
The nature of the society forbids the idea of tampering with them 
^ith one system now, and, a short time after, practising another. 
What is adopted must be well weighed, definite, progressive, and in 
each stage identifying and confirming the principle on which the plan 
of improvement proceeds. The immediate desire to see the efiect of 
our measures leads to almost all the errors in legislation: yet surely 
nothing can evince a more narrow and confined intellect than to view 
the present as every thing, and neglect the future." 

In farther illustration of his principles, the author takes a 
succinct and able view of the history of slavery, in ancient 
and modern times; and adduces the amazing faIling-o£f in 
produce, the exercise of a most odious military tyranny, and 
the total decline of all religion and morality, in St. Domingo, 
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as the best proofs of the impolicy of precipitate emancipaliOD. 
iSpeaking of the decliae of produce, he says : — 

«< In viewing this lamentable falling off, there are some weighty con- 
siderations which should not be forgotten. Here it cannot be ad- 
vanced, in palliation, that it takes time to teach a people industry. 
The inhabitants of St. Domingo had been long accustomed to work; 
they were fully acquainted with the routine of each species of culti- 
vation ; they had the estates and buildings in complete order ; and yet 
such is the undeviating weakness of human nature, that they allowed 
all to go to waste, to indulge, even at some hazard, their predominant 
propensity to loiter about in idleness. It is pretty universally known, 
that, previously to the revolution, St. Domingo was decidedly the far- 
thest advanced of the West India settlements. The most diversified 
scenes of industry, decorated with all the ornaments of art, struck 
every beholder with admiration. Who is there who now travels in 
the interior, and beholds the splendid mansions in ruin, the fine gar- 
dens and parterres overgrown with weeds, who can repress a sigh at 
the mournful scenes of devastation? As to morality, all visitors 
allow it to be quite unknown. Sunday is the great day for riot and 
amusement ; and it is stated, that such as are seized occasionally with 
a compunctious visiting of conscience, easily compound for their sins 
by liberal contributions to some of the adventurous priests who visit 
them from the Havannah. " 

From various causes, there are many free blacks in diffe- 
rent parts both of the West Indies and America; and, from 
all we have been able to learn, the character given of them 
by Mr. M'Donnell, is altogether correct, viz. *' that they are 
almost universally idle, improvident, and worthless." There 
is one inference, however, which he draws from the preva- 
lence of slavery in all ages, and, at some period, in all coun- 
tries, to which we can by no means assent. We allude to a 
sentence in the 73d page, where he asserts, " that we are 
borne out in supposing slavery to be a necessary ordination 
of human nature." Now, this we hold to be a libel on the 
God of Nature ! Every thing which he has revealed of him- 
self, both in his works and in bis word, disproves the impu- 
tation. Beneficence and equity are the rule of his govern- 
ment; brotherly-kindness and charity are amongst the highest 
duties which he inculcates upon man. To do unto others as 
we would have them to do unto us, is the substance of social 
virtue. Slavery is not, then, " the ordination of nature." It 
is the ordination of man; the offspring of avaricious and ty- 
rannical passions, fostered in a selfish and degenerate world. 
That it has so long been permitted to exist, is no proof 
that it is not the object of Divine displeasure. For purposes 
which we cannot fathom, millions of evils and crimes have 
been permitted to spread over the world; but is it the less 
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true for this, " that the righteous Lord loveth righteousness, 
and that the Holy One abhors the workers of iniquity?" — 
«« Though thousands, in all ages, have been made to drink 
the bitter cup of slavery," there is nothing of which we feel 
more convinced, than that man loses the rank which he was 
designed to hold in the creation, when he becomes the pro- 
perty of his fellow. 

In the seventh chapter, the author gives a glowing picture 
of the happy state of the slaves in Demerara. Their food, 
clothing, houses, and domestic comforts, are not inferior to 
those of English cottagers; and then, in sickness, they are 
much better off, having regular medical attendance, " with 
all appurtenances and means io boot." On reading these fine 
things, we were half disposed to exclaim, " Who would not 
be a slave? who would not surrender a liberty which ho so 
often abuses, and submit to a yoke so gentle — a bondage 
without wants — a lot without anxieties!" But just as we 
were about to wish that all mankind were slaves, we reflected 
that the documents upon which Mr. M'Donnell founds his 
statements, have been drawn up by five Managers and three 
Doctors, in the immediate employment of the colonists. — 
Now, is it not accordant with human nature to infer, that the 
most favourable cases have been brought forward, and like- 
wise that they have been represented in the most favourable 
point of view? Would managers and medical attendants put 
forth evidence against those who give them their bread, and 
who might dismiss them in a moment? Were they even ho- 
nest enough not to utter a positive falsehood, might they not 
sooth their consciences, and please their masters, by keeping 
back some part of the truth? There is often a great difference 
between the truth and the whole truth; and every body knows, 
" that there are two ways of telling a story." Making a large 
allowance of drawback, however, upon the cases staled, we 
have no doubt but a vast improvement has lately taken place 
in the treatment of slaves, both in Demerara and the colonies 
in general. The system of tasking or piece-work, instead of 
working by hours, which is gaining ground, is well calculated 
to stimulate industry; and we rejoice to learn, that the use of 
the whip in the field has, in many cases, been entirely discon- 
tinued; that it is less frequent, in all cases; and that females 
are but very seldom, indeed, subjected to the degrading In- 
fliction. There can be no doubt, also, but there is a general 
mitigation of labour, and an increased attention to comfort 
and health. These favourable changes, Mr. M'Donnell can- 
didly admits, may have been brought about by considerations 
of self-interest, as well as by feelings of humanity; for, since 
the abolition of the African slave trade, no fresh supply can 
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be obtained; and therefore it becomes an object of greater 
importance to preserve the lives, and increase the numbers 
of the native-born slaves. There is, we suspect, a still stronger 
reason for the amelioration, which our author is not willing 
to admit, viz. the exertions of the African Institution, and 
the other friends of humanity at home. The colonists, by- 
mitigating the evils of the system, hope to prolong its exist- 
ence. They well know, that the slavery of forty years since, 
would not now be suffered to exist for a single season. These 
circumstances are very cheering to the friends of negro eman- 
cipation. The force of public opinion has compelled the 
colonists to bear many things, which they declared could not 
be borne. They were to be undone, by the abolition of the 
African traffic; they were to be ruined by every plan of im- 
provement, which has since been adopted: yet such is the 
ingenuity of man in difficult cases, that they are not yet 
destroyed; and we venture to affirm, that if moderately, but 
resolutely pressed, they will discover still farther means of ame- 
lioration, and perhaps, ultimately, of managing their estates 
by free labour! Time and moderation, however, will be both 
required. Where the principles and habits of large bodies of 
ignorant people are concerned, no great change can be ef- 
fected in a moment. We are persuaded, that visionary enact- 
ments would do more harm than good, to all parties. Let 
Government say to the colonists — " You must, in time, and 
that not a very distant time, emancipate your slav.es, or we 
will do it for you;" and we venture to affirm, that they will 
themselves devise better ways and means of doing it, than 
could be devised by Mr. P. Buxton, and all his friends, put 
together. After all, the colonists are our fellow-men, as well 
as the slaves; and our feelings of justice and humanity should 
not lean entirely to the one side. 

The chapter which treats " of the condition of the slaves, 
as to religious instruction," is perhaps the most interesting in 
the whole book. Viewing religion as the only sure ground- 
work of all social and moral improvement, we rejoice to find 
that the colonists are anxious to obtain, and that in some 
cases they have obtained, for their slaves, the benefit of regu- 
lar religious instruction. Much clamour has been raised 
against them on this subject, especially since the melancholy 
case oi Missionary Smith ; and, although we highly disapprove 
of their conduct in that affair, we think there is considerable 
weight in the following observations: — 

" If, in place of these feeble and ilKdigested projects of improvement, 
the plan of amelioration proceeded upon enlarged and philosophical 
principles, I should anticipate the utmost' service from the residence 
of clprgyraen^ of either the churches of England or Scotland, who 
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properly fulfilled the duties of their o£Sce. By a good wholesome 
system of instruction, adapted to the circumstances of the society ; 
teaching the first elements of Christianity; denouncing profligacy 
and vice ; encouraging the active virtues ; taking an interest in the 
domestic concerns of the negroes, censuring them when amiss, and 
bestowing commendation where deserving ; carefully avoiding any 
allusion that would kindle discontent ; cementing the feelings of at- 
tachment between them ^nd their masters; — by conduct such as this, 
I do maintain, improvement would proceed in a safe and efficient 
wanner, and the danger of insurrection would be very speedily 
removed." 

These remarks appear sensible and discreet; and deserve 
the attention of the friends of religious instruction in the 
colonies. Easily agitated as the slaves must be, in their un- 
educated state, by every rumour and conjecture, it would 
certainly seem more reasonable, that they should be instructed 
by mioislers recognised by the Government, and connected 
with the colonists, than by teachers not so sanctioned; and 
who might, by ignorant men, be supposed to have opposite 
Interests. We make this observation, without the least dis- 
respect to the Missionaries, whom we highly honour for their 
Indefatigable zeal, and disinterested self-devotion, " in spread- 
ing abroad the glad tidings of salvation." 

We have already gone so far beyond the bounds nsnally 
allotted to a review, that we cannot make any observations 
on Mr. M'Donnell's remarks upon " the effects produced on 
the Negroes by the discussions in England," and " the pro- 
priety of the late Order in Council, for Trinidad." These are 
well worth reading; but we must coDclude, by stating his 
" proposed mode of ameliorating the condition of slavery," 
which is as follows: — 

" The great object is clearly to frame such measures, that the slave 
may be at once desirous to obtain his liberty, and prevented, when 
it is acquired, from indulging in pernicious habits, or sinking to the 
deplorable condition of the savage. 

" My plan for accomplishing this point is to establish a species of 
feofiage. Let the crown take formal possession of all the land, and 
when a slave becomes free and wishes to settle himself in any parti- 
cular district, make it necessary for him first to acquire a grant, under 
the tenure of which, as is the case with many of our old nobility, he 
is bound to perform certain services to the sovereign. The best kind 
of tenure is, perhaps, in lieu of service, to exact annually the pay- 
ment of a sum of money, to be regulated in amount throughout the 
West Indies, in proportion to the disparity between the ordinary cost 
of a man's subsistence and the value of his labour. I do not mean 
to subject the negroes so freed to a very rigid exaction ; the only 
object is to correct the monstrous evils of habitual idleness, until such 
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time as artificial wants shall be introduced, and a sufficient induce* 
ment created to incite men to exertion. 

« I shall now consider the appropriation of the money so acquired 
by the crown ; and in this particular I expect to meet the approba- 
tion of all parties. I purpose to hare it expended in promoting the 
improvement of the children of those freed people, and of the rising 
generation generally ; principally in establishing a good wholesome 
course of education, adapted to the circumstances of the society, and 
evincing that it is by labour, either of their parents, or of themselves, 
that all men, whites as well as blacks, attain respect and distinction. 
To use every exertion, in a word, to eradicate barbarous notions and 
manners. A considerable, a powerful good could be accomplished in 
this way ; and in a short time, the men who might hereafter become 
free, would pay their yearly tributes not only without murmuring, but 
even with alacrity. A part of the fiinds might likewise be devoted 
to provide for the superannuated, and those unable to work. As 
these people would all be tenants of the crown, a proper person 
should be appointed to look into and superintend the various duties. 
While he ought, for the sake of humanity, to preserve the utmost 
strictness, and be rigid in a stern exaction of duty, he at the same 
time should kindly explain, and give every facility to the negroes 
under his charge to discover, the lines of life it were most advanta- 
geous for them to follow. 

" It is now necessary to point out the mode of ensuring the perfor- 
mance of the services here detailed. I conceive that this can be ac- 
complished in a very simple, efficient, and satisfactory manner. 
Establish a vagrant, law, by virtue of which every person found 
deficient in performing the prescribed duties to the crown, and going 
about the country in idleness, should be convicted as a vagrant, and 
condemned to labour at the tread-mill. In this I cannot imagine the 
shadow of difficulty. If you punish an unfortunate Englishman for 
being idle when he can obtain no work, surely you are called on ten 
times as strongly to punish an inhabitant in the colonies for being 
idle when he can obtain plenty. It would be superfluous to depict 
the extraordinary improvement such a measure would produce in the 
general tone of morals. It would, if I mistake not, form quite a new 
epoch in West India society." 

These plans appear reasonable ; but we are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the condition of the slaves, to judge of their 
practicability. We are satisfied, however, that any candid 
man, who reads Mr. M'Donnell's book with atfenfion, will 
perceive in it so many evidences of a discriminating mind, 
and an accurate knowledge of facts and local circumstances, 
as shall induce him to place very considerable reliance upon 
his opinions. 

Z. 



